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Mr.  Chairman  : Conscious  that  the  members  of  this  Commiftee  are  wearied  witji 
this  protracted  discussion,  could  I consult  my  own  feelings  and  inclination,  I should  not 
occupy  their  time,  for  one  moment;  but  as  this  bill  establishes  new  and  important 
principles  as  regards  the  fiscal  operations  of  this  Government,  and  as  its  friends  have 
been  charged,  upon  this  floor,  with  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  I cannot, 
in  justice  to  my  constituents  and  myself,  (whatever  maybe  my  reluctance,  at  anytime, 
to  engage  in  public  discussion,)  consent  to  its  passage  with  my  silent  vote.  I,  however, 
promise  the  Committee  that  my  effort  will  be,  to  condense  .my  arguments  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  subject  under  consideration  ; but,  from  the  wide 
range  indulged  in  by  many  who  have  preceded  me,  I hope  I may  be  pardoned,  should 
I incidentally  offer  a passing  answer  to  some  of  the  unjust  allegations  made  against  the 
late,  and  present  Administration. 

Honorable  gentlemen  complain  that  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the  Coftimittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  should  have  thought  proper  to  bring  this  bill  before  the  House,  before 
other  bills  now  on  file,  of  a general  character;  and  with  what  justice  they  make  the 
complaint,  a few  facts  will  determine.  This  bill,  after  it  came  from  the  Senate,  was 
some  time  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  before  it  was  reported  to  this 
House,  and  almost  every  day  was  the  Chairman  interrogated,  why  this  delay?  And 
if  the  friends  of  the  Administration  are  Slicere  in  their  support  of  this  bill,  why.  not 
bring  it  forward?  Such  were  the  daily  charges  made  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill ; 
and  now,  forsooth,  after  a lapse  of  some  months,  the  bill  is  brought  forward  for  con- 
sideration, and  they  complain  it  is-  Loo  soon , and  urge  its  delay  until  the  next  Congress. 
What  inconsistency ! Independent  of  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  people  themselves 
expect  a decision  of  this  question.  They  have  called  for  it  long  and  loudly;  and  to 
refuse  to  act  upon  it,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  by  which  this  agitated  question  shall  be 
finally  settled,  would  be  in  open  defiance  of  their  wishes. 

I consider,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  first  inquiry  should  be,  are  the  existing  laws,  for 
the  collection,  safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,  full,  ample, 
and  sufficient  ? , 

By  the  act  of  June,  1836,  to  regulate  thedeposites  of  the  public  money,  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  is  required  to  .select,  as 'depositories  of  the  public  moneys,  State  banks, 
upon  certain  specified  conditions,  unnecessary  to  detail  : and  by  the  fifth  section  of  this 
act,  it  is  further  enacted,  that  no  bank  shall  be  selected  or  coniinuhl  as  a place  of  deposite* 
of  the  public  money,  which  shall  not  redeem  its  notes  and  bills,  on  demand,  in  specie  ■ 
nor  shall  any  bank  be  .selected  or  continued,  as  aforesaid,  which  shall,  after  the  4th 
July,  in  1836,  issue  or  pay  out  any  note  or  bill  of  less  denomination  than  five  dollars. 

The  duty  of  the  Secretary' of  the  Treasury,  under  this  deposite  law,  is  positive  and 
unconditional.  That  so  soon  a bank  of  deposite  refuses  to  pay  her  notes,  on  demand, 
in  gold  and  silver,'  sli 9 ceases  to  be  a depository,  and  the  moneys  in  her  possession 
withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  course  come  under  his  immediate 
control.  Is  this  Committee  willing  to  continue  this  immense  power. and  responsibility 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury?  . Has  not  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his'  special  and  annual  messages,  called  upon  Congress  to  add  additional  safe- 
guards for  its  security, . and  have  they  not  been  unheeded  ? And,  Sir,  I was  not  a little 
surprised  that  th’e  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  who  spoke  first,  (from  his 
usual  candor  and  fairness'  in  debate,)  should  have  so  unjustly  charged  the  Executive 
with  a usurpation  of  the  moneyed  power,  when  the  law  made  it  absolute,  that  no  bank 
could  be  a depository,  which  suspends  the  payment  of  specie  for  its  notes. 

If  the  Opposition  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  State  banks  are, the  safest  fiscal  agents 
of  the  Gjovernment,  after  a violation  of  their  trust,  that  this  deposite  law  is  sufficient, 
and  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  harmless  and  proper,  be 
it  so.  For  my  part,  I never  can  consent  that  any  officer  of  the  .General  Government,, 
whatever  amount  of  confidence;!  may,  place  in  his  integrity  and  capacity,  shall  have 
such  unlimited  discretionary  power.  And,  Sir,  to  my  surprise  did  I hear  honorable 
gentlemen  of  the  Opposition  virtually  contend  for  the  continuation  of  this  discretionary 
power  to  the  Executive,  while  in  the  same  breath  they  were  denouncing  Executive 
patronage.  The  advocates  of  this  bill  are  for  circumscribing  discretionary  power  over 
the. purse  of  the  country:  they  are  for  placing  such  safeguards  around  the  money  of 
the  people,  that  will  secure  it  against  any  power  but  the  law. 

Then,  inasmuch  as  I consider  the  existing  deposite  law,  in  certain  contingencies,  as 
throwing  the  whole  moneyed  power  of  the  country  under  the' control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  inefficient  in  other  respects,  and  as  I believe  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  is  a safer  and  more  stable  system  for  the  collection  and  safe  keeping  of 
the  public  moneys,  I feel  constrained  to  advocate  its  adoption,  and  will  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss the  relative  advantages  of  a Bank  of  the  United  States,  State  banks,  and  an  Inde- 
pendent Treasury,  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  this  Government. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  record  in  the  outset,  that  the  Opposition  to  the  present  Executive 
liave  for  the  last  two  sessions  denounced  him  for  urging  upon.  Congress  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent  Treasury,  and  an  entire  separation  of  the  Government  from 
banking'  institutions,  as  her  fiscal  agents  ; and  during  this  whole  time  they  have  not 
ventured  unitedly  to  propose  a plan  for  the  safe. keeping  and  disbursing  of  the  public 
moneys.  This  position  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  political  parties;  and  it  would 
have  been  unaccountable  to  me,  were  it  not  that  1 find,  fromUhe-late  proceedings  of 
this  party,  that  one  of  their  cardinal  doctrines  is  secrecy,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  their 
political  sentiments  unbecoming  and  ungenteeh  They  also,  in  some  respects,  resemble 
an, eastern  monarch,  who  requested  the  soothsayers  to  interpret  his  dream,  but  would 
hot  tell  them  the  character  of  the  drpam  which  was  required  to  be  interpreted.  How- 
ever, let  them  disguise  their  opinions  as  they  may,  the  antagonistical  system  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury  is  a Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  will  lead  me  first  to  consider 
it  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  our  Government ; secondly,  the  Independent  Treasury ; and 
lastly,  the  causes  that  have' produced  such  revulsions  in  our  monetary  system,  and  that 
have  periodically  affected  our  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  interests. 

Before  I proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a Bank  of  the  United  'States,  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  Government,  allow  me  to  make  a few  remarks  upon  banking  generally. 
It  is  important  that  I should  do  so,  from  the  fact  that  many  honorable  gentlemen  have 
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unjustly  charged  the  friends  of  the  Administration  as  destructives,  as  advocates  of  an 
exclusive  metall  ic  currency,  and  as  in  favor  of  uprootingtthe  order  of  society. 

We  have  had,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  two  important  eras  in  the  history  of 
our  banks,  and  full  of  useful  admonitions.  No  one  who  can  have  the  best  interests  of 
his  country  at  heart,  can  but  deplore  and  deprecate  the  conduct  of  these  institutions. 
No  one  will  deny  that  they  require  thorough  reformation.  No  One  here  will  stand  up 
their  advocates  in  violating  their  promises.  The  charge,  then,  that  the  friends  of  the 
Administration  (at  least  I speak  for  myself,  and  I believe  1 might  say  for. the  party) 
are  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  banks  of  this  country,  and  introducing  an  exclusive 
metallic  currency,  is  unfounded.  I must,  however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  bant- 
ing institutions  have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  thTr  usefulness,  having 
failed  in  the  object  of  their  creation.  Instead  of  providing  a curfidTy  equal  to  gold  and 
silver,  they  have  overwhelmed  our  country  with. a depreciated  ’ jVer  circulation,  alike 
injurious  to  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  laborer.  They  have,  itrsome  degree,  entered 
the  political  arena,  (particularly  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.)  to  subserve  their 
own  purposes  and  advancement.  When  I admit  that  I am  not  in  favour  of  destroying 
the  banks,  but  -for  reform,  I wish  to  be  understood  that  I am  opposed  to  non-specie- 
paying banks;  that  I am  opposed  to  banks,  (and  which  I now  believe  to  exist,),  not 
required  for  the  legitimate  and  productive  business  of  the  country.  I am  in  favor 
of  banks  being  restrained  within  their  fair  and  honest  means — of  their  specie'  basis 
being  enlarged — of  small  notes  being  discontinued,  which  will  throw  into,  circula- 
tion gold  and  silver,  for  the  small  and  ordinary  business  of  the  people.  The  great 
error  with  the  States  has  been,  that  they  have  created  too  much  banking  capital;  and 
if  continued  in,  and  not  restrained,  our  country  must  be  subject  periodically  to  the 
dreadful  consequences  resulting  from  their  expansions  and  contractions.  Is  it  not 
important  that  this  Government  should  not  encourage  this  wide-spread  mania  for  banks 
and  paper  currency,  if  in  its  power  incidentally  ? 

I will  now  proceed  and  ask,  is  a Bank  of  the  United  States, . subject  to  so,  many 
vicissitudes,  the  most  stable  and  safest  fiscal  agent  of  our  Government?  Is  it  such  an 
agent  that  any  wise  Government  will  select,  were  there  no  constitutional  difficulties.'' 
I will  not  deny  it  may  have  some  advantages,  but  its  disadvantages  far  overbalance 
them.  By  recurring  to  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  when  she  acted  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  this  Government,  you  will  find  that  she  neither  proved  the  regulator  of  our 
State  banks,  the  maintenance  of  an  undepreciated  curi'ency,  an  equality  of  exchanges, 
nor  the  most  stable  and.  proper,  fiscal  agent  of  our  Government.  Notwithstanding  the 
eulogiums  we  have  had,  by  some  honorable  gentlemen,  upon  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  I ask,  where  is  the  evidence  that  she  regulated  banks  and  the  currency, 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  for  then  is  the  period  when  its  advantages 
must  be  tested  ? When  general  prosperity  pervades  our  land,  the  currency  needs  no 
regulation — it  regulates  itself.  Where  is  your  regulator,  when  by  a system  of  over- 
banking, and  of  consequence,  an  excess  of  credit  falls  upon  us  ? Need  I Call  this  Com- 
mittee to  the  recollection  of  the  distressing  period  of  1818,  T9,  ’20,  and  ’21,  to  prove 
the  utter  inability  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  backed  then  by  all  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  to  relieve  the  country  and  regulatethe  currency  and.banks?  I refer  honorable 
gentlemen  to  the  history  of  that  day,  for  the  substantiation  of  my  assertion.  During 
the  late  war,  we -had  no  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  State  banks  were  then-  only 
in  existence;-  and  if  any  merit  is  due,  it  belongs  to  them,  and  not  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  these  banks  suspended  aftlr  the  war,  from  so  great  a stretch  of 
their  means  to  advance  money  to  the  Government,  and  did  not  resume  until  after  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated.  It  was  not,  however,  brought  about  by 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States ; it  was  by  the  prudent  course  pursued  by  the  State  banks 
themselves.  At  that  very  time,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin : no 
dividends  declared;  her  stockholders beeame  alarmed:  her  officers  changed;  and  only, by 
a violent  contraction  she  weathered  the  storm.  But  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  community  had  to  sv,Jfer — yes,  bleed  to  the  core.  The  stockjobber  and 
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speculator  then  fattened  upon  the  distresses  of  our  citizens,  through  loans  from  this  very 
institution  to  their  favorites.  Is  not  this  true?  Let  history  answer.  What  was  her 
conduct,  further,  while  the  fiscal  agent  of  our  Government?  She  retained  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  under  pretence  to  pay  damages  upon  the  protested  French 
bill.  She  called  upon  the  holders  of  the  three  per  cents,  when  due , (and  the  money  of 
the  Government  in  her  vaults  to  pay  these  three  per  cents,)  to  induce  them  to  'postpone 
their  demand  of  payment.  They  complied,  thereby  postponing  the  payment,  and  hold- 
ing the  Government  security  for  the  same.  She  retained  the  money  deposited  with 
her  to  pay  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  after  it  was  demanded  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  other  agents  appointed.  And  shall  I call  to  the  recollection  of  this  Committee 
the  time  when  this  institution  was  struggling,  with  her  Goliath  strength,  to  overpower 
the  General  Governm  at;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Roman  firmness  of  Ex-President 
Jackson,  the  issue  migh  have  been  doubtful.  Seventy  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated 
by  this  bank,  to  be  use  by  the  President  of  the  bank,  to  have  speeches  printed  and  cir- 
culated, denouncing  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a tyrant,  and  unworthy  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  This  was  done,  too,  by  a portion  of  the  Government  money. 
The  issue  was  made — the  people  the  arbiters!  The  Executive  was  sustained — a happy 
result  for  our  republic.  Shall  I call  your  attention  to  a more  recent  occurrence,  which 
should  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  of  the  unsafety  in  employing  a Bank  of  the  United 
States-as  her  fiscal  agent.  In  the  crises  of  1837  and  1839,  where  stands  in  her  majesty 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  continued  by  a charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
and  which  charter  Nicholas  Biddle,  then  President,  declared,  at  a meeting  of  its  stock- 
holders, was  preferable  to  the  one  that  had  expired,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
charter  was  accepted  by  its  stockholders  ? Yes,  I repeat,  where  did  she  stand  at  these 
two  important. periods  ? Did  she  prevent  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1837 
and  1839  ? As  regards  the  last  period,  she  was  the  first  to  suspend,  and  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  it  about. 

A meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  banks  in  Philadelphia,  were  called  together  last 
October,  without  any  previous  notice  as  to  the  object,  by  most  of  them,  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  a proposition  was  made  to  suspend.  I think  thirteen  banks  were  repre- 
sented’ and  but  three  were  for  suspension,  and  one  of  those  three  was  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  proposition  was.  lost;  notwithstanding,  the  next  morning  after  this 
meeting,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  suspended,  and  thereby  forced  the  smaller  insti- 
tutions, very  reluctantly,  however,  to  suspend  also.  Do  not  these  facts  prove,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  cavil,  its  inefficiency  to  control 'the  State  banks,  currency,  or  exchanges? 
Does  not  the  conduct  of  this  bank,  while  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government,  satisfy  you 
of  the  necessity  of  the  prompt  separation  of  a Government  from  such  institutions  ? Does 
her  conduct  not  speak  volumes  against  renewing  the  union?  Would  it  be  wise,  rvould 
it  be  good  policy,  to  create  anew  such  a fiscal  agent  ? Is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that  no  great 
dependance  can  be  placed  upqn  the  faithfulness  of  a new  institution  ? You  have  no 
assurance'  that  a bank  will  be  true  to  her  trust.  And,  Sir,  above  all,  if  the  Govern- 
ment, by  any  possibility,  can  be  made'  subservient  to  such  an  institution,  is  it  not  our 
bounden  duty  to  refrain  from  employing  such  a dangerous  agent?  Is  any  one,  who 
hears  me,  satisfied  to  see  their  country  subject  to  the  ^mandate  of  a bank?  For  my 
country’s  honor,  I hope  not. 

1 have,  thus  far,  only  spoken  of  the  expediency  of  employing  a bank  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  our  Government,  and  will  now  only  revert  one  moment  to  its  constitutionality. 
As  there  is  no  express  power  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  autho- 
rizing Congress  to  create  a bank,  and,  as  1 believe,  to  carry  out  any  one  of  the  powers 
contained  in  that  instrument,  do  not  require  a bank,  therefore  I am  irresistibly  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  a Bank  of  the  United  States  is  unconstitutional.  In  addition,  I will 
call  the  attention'  of  the  Committee  to  a report  made  in  1811,  by  a distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  to  show  his  opinion,  at  that'  time,  upon  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  existing  Bank  of  the  United  States  : 

“ Mr.  Clay,  from  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Memorial  of  the  Stock- 
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raicy  would  be  most  likely  to  advance  our  best  interests  ; another  such  an  one.  Now, 
Sir,  so  far  as  regards  my  own  reflections  upon  this  subject,  I am  free  to  say,. that  1 do* 
not  consider  it  the  best  policy  for  this  Government  to  imitate  either.  From  our  locality, 
from  our  wide  and  extensive  domain,  from  the  nature  of  our  Government,  we  are 
forced  to  our  own  resources,  for  a stable  and  uniform  currency.  The  legal  currency 
of  this  country  is  gold  and  silver;  the  general  currency  is  a mixed  one , composed  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  bank  notes.  The  important  principle  to  attain  is,  to  preserve  this 
mixed  currency  stable  and  uniform.  It  seems  conceded  on  all  sides  that  we  cannot 
dispense  with  banks;  and,  in  discussing  this  question  of  poljcy,  I assume  it.  Then,  Sir, 
as  our  currency  is  a mixed  one,  how  is  its  uniformity  to  be  preserved? 

The  wise  men  who  framed  our  Constitution  (having  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
paper  money,  by  authority,  before  them)  established  no  other  .currency,  or  money,  than 
gold  and  silver ; and,  if  we  desire  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  this  nation  (composed  of 
twenty-six  sovereign  States)  must  repudiate  any  currency  that  is  not  its  equivalent , 
as  a representative  of  value.  Money  is  generally  understood  as  the  representative  or 
measure  of  value;  and  it  must  be  of  equal  value,  or  great  injustice  is  imposed  upon 
the  community.  And,  Sir,  it  is  the  universally  admitted  opinion,  that  gold  and  silver 
is  the  most  stable  and  uniform  currency  that  can  be  devised;  and,  being  possessed  of 
intrinsic  value,  has  become  the  universal  equivalent  of  any  commodity  throughout  the 
world.  Not  so  with  a 'pager  currency.  It  has  no  intrinsic  value ; it  is,  properly 
speaking,  to  a certain  extent,  a circulating  credit.  And,  Sir,  it  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  circulate. for  any  length  of  time,  when  it  does  not  realize,  on  demand,  gold  and 
silver.  This,  then,  should  be  the  aim  of  this  nation  to  effect.  We  have  had  it  demon- 
strated, that  to  encourage  an  excessive  paper  circulation  is  not  the  true  policy  of  this 
Government;  but  to  circumscribe  it  as  far  as  our  constitutional  powers  will  permit. 
The*  withdrawal  of  the  public  funds  from  banks,  and  the  requirement  of  payment, 
gradually,  of  our  debts  in  gold  and  silver,  will  have,  irrefragably,  a salutary  influ- 
ence upon  our  monetary  system.  And,  Sir,  if  a reformation  cannot  be  effected,  the 
banking  system  will  break  down  with  its  own  weight.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for 
legislation.  I hold  that  no  currency  in  this  country  can  exist  long,  that  does  not  main- 
tain a gold  and  silver  value.  The  people  will  not  submit  to  any  other. 

Thirdly.  That  it  will  reduce  the  value  of  real  estate,  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the 
productions  of  the  country. 

When  gentlemen  are  compelled  to  resort  to  assumptions  like  these,  to  sustain  their 
opposition  to  this  bill,  they  most  demonstrably  prove  the  weakness  of  thgir  position. 
How  can  this  bill  affect  the  value  of  real  estate  ? Gentlemen  say  that  property  is 
depressed,  sacrifices  made,  and  general  ruin  oppresses  the  landed  interest;  and  that  this 
state  of  things  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  Independent  Treasury.  It  must  be  by  some  magic 
that  a measure  not  in  existence  has  produced  such  a supposed  revolution  in  our 
pecuniary  affairs.  Gentlemen  are  not  to  hope  that  bare  assertion  is  to  be  admitted  as 
fact,  or  false  argument  as  true.  No  one  who  will  examine  dispassionately  and  impar- 
tially into  cause  and  effect,  but  will  admit  that  the  true  cause  of  the  depression  in  the 
value  of  real  property  (if  it  does  exist)  is  not  the  one  assumed  by  the  Opposition.  I 
am  not  aware,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  condition  of  the  country,  as  assumed, 
is  true;  but  for  the  argument  admit  it.  What  has  produced  it ? The  facilities  of  pro- 
curing means  from  banks  brought  into  existence  a speculative  spirit,  encouraged  unu- 
sual competition ; which  gave  a fictitious  value  to  lands,  and  advanced  their  price  above 
their  real  value.  This  state  of  things  was  temporary.  Banks  contract ; loans  reduced ; 
means  cease ; and  of  consequence  a reduction  in  the  nominal  value  of  land.  In  support 
of  the  justice  of  my  conclusions,  I will  for  a moment  refer  to  . days  gone  by.  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  pressure  in  the  prices  of  lands,  in  1818,  ’19,  ’20,  ’21,  and  ’22,  when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  existence?  Yes,  Sir,  for  the  wide-spread  ruin 
that  then  overwhelmed  our  farmers,  I could  appeal  to  those  who  reside  in  my  district 
for  its  intensity.  Lands  that  were  sold  at  that  time  for  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre, 
now  bring  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars.  They  then  experienced  real  distress  from  the 
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extension  and  contraction  of  bank  credit.  No  Independent  Treasury,  at  that  time.  It 
•is,  however,  a consolation  (in  the  wide-spread  desolation  as  depicted  by  the  opponents  ol 
this  bill)  that  the  farmers  of  the  district  I have  the  honor  to  represent  have  avoided 
the  rock  upon  which  they  split,  in  1819,  ’20,  ’21,  and  ’22,  and  amid  the  present  crush 
they  stand  unscathed. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  farmer  is  reduced  by  the, operation  of  this  bill,  say 
its  opponents.  In  maintaining  this  proposition,  they  refer  to  the  present  prices  of  grain, 
and  impute  its  depression  to  the  Independent  Treasury.  Do  gentlemen  seriously  main  - 
tain this  doctrine?  If  they  dp,  I must  confess  that  I was  not  prepared  for  such  an 
absurdity.  Prices  of  flour  and  grain  are  affected  by  supply  and  demand,  and,  in  some 
measure,  by  expansions  and  contractions  of  credit.  In  1820,  flour  was.  five  dollars  per 
barrel;  in  1821,  $3  75:. in  1826,  $4  50;  in  1830,  $4  50 — when  there  was  no’ Inde- 
pendent Treasury  to  operate.  What  then  the  causes?  There  were  two — the  supply 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  contraction  of  credit.  What  is  the  true  cause  -now  ? 
Through  the  bounties  of  Providence,  we  have  been  blessed  with  a luxuriant  harvest, 
and  the  farmer’s  granaries  are  full  to  overflowing.  He  must  have  a market  for  the 
surplus,  and  in  proportion  to  the  demand  the  prices  will  advance  or  decline.  There 
being  no  foreign  demand  for  our  staples,  and  a surcharge  of  the  surplus  necessary, 
prices  of  course  decline;  and  in  addition,  the  present  condition  of  our  banks  more  or 
less  affects  their  prices.  Notwithstanding  this  superabundance  of  our  products,  and  no 
foreign  demand  for  them,  prices  are  not  as  low  as  they  were  in  1821,  ’26,  and  ’3.0. 

No  one  upon  this  floor  can  feel  a deeper  interest  in  the -welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  than  myself,  and  did  I not,  I should  be  unworthy  a seat  here.  A large  propor- 
tion of  my  constituents  are  farmers,  whose  support  I have  at  all  times  received,  and  for 
which  friendship  I trust  I shall  never  desert  their  best  interests.  ' , 

It  will  reduce  the  wages  of  labor.  • 

The  productive  labor  of  this  country  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged;  and  could 
1 believe  that  this  bill  could  have  the  least  effect  upon  this  class  of  our  population,  it 
should  never  receive  my  support  or  vote.  But  as  I conscientiously  believe  it  will  be 
productive  of  good,  (to  a certain  extent,)  and  beneficial -to  this  class  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, I am  impelled  the  more  earnestly  to  advocate  its  passage.  What  should  the  me- 
chanic and  laborer,  who  have  toiled  the  week  out,  receive  for  his  labor?  Should  he 
receive  it  in  depreciated  bank  paper?  Should  that' class  of  our  citizens,  whose  pro- 
ductive labor  advances  the  true  wealth  of  the  nation,  be.  compensated  in  less  than  gold 
and  silver^  Is  this  the  doctrine  of  the  Opposition?  What  are  the  prices  of  labor  now? 
Have  they  been  reduced  materially,  or  at  all?  Is  not  labor  better  compensated  now 
than  it  was  in  many  periods  during  the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States? 
The  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  working  class  the  idea  that  the  Executive  and  his 
supporters  ' are  hostile  to  their  interest,  will  not  prevail.  To  no  class  of  our  commu- 
nity is  the  democracy  of  the  Union  more  indebted,  for  its  ascendancy,  and  to  no  one 
class  of  its  citizens  will  it  cling  to  more  strongly,  in  maintaining  their  interest  and  sup- 
porting their  welfare.. 

I now  come  to  the  last  branch  of  this  subject — the  prominent  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced the  unsettled  state  of  our  monetary  affairs,  and  the  fluctuations  of  trade  upon  our 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  interests. 

An  ineffectual  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Opposition  to  attribute  to  the  measures 
and  policy  carried  out  and  sustained  by  the  late  and  present  Executive,  the  deranged 
state  of  our  currency,  the  vibrations  and  uncertainty  of  trade,- and  the  pressure  now 
existing  upon  a certain  portion  of  our  community.  Would  time  allow  me  to  enter  into 
a full  examination  of  the  measures  and  policy  of  the  late  and  'present  Administration, 
I feel  persuaded  that  I could  satisfy  every  candid  mind,  who  seeks  for  the  truth,  that  so 
far  from  the  measures  recommended  by  the  President  as  being  productive  of  these 
evils,  -had  they  been  carried  out,  would  have,  to  a very  great  extent,  averted  the  present 
condition  of  our  country.  The  causes  are  too  prominent  to  be  eschewed.  They  are 
no  longer  to  be  disguised.  They  arc  no  longer  to  be  enveloped  in  "doubt  and  uncer- 
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trainty  by  subterfuge  and  sophistry.  They  stand  in.bold  relief  before  the  people.  And 
what  are  they?  Excessive  ranking, carrying  in  its  train  excessive  credit  and  an 
inflated  currency,  a#l  the  immense  State  loans  created  by  issuing  stocks  (and 
which  are  held  principally  by  foreign  capitalists)  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  internal 
improvements  and  to  provide  for  banking  capital.  These  are  of  the  prominent  causes 
to  which  we  are  to  ascribe  our  present  monetary  condition,  and  my  design  is  to  pro- 
duce such  facts  as  will  conclusively  sustain  the  position  I have  assumed. 

In  1 820,  number  of  banks, 308  Capital,  8137,000,000 

In  1830,  “ “ 320  “ 148.000,000 

In  1840,  u “ (mark  the  difference,)  901  “ 360,000,000 

The  appalling  fact  is  here  developed,  that  the  increase  of  banks,  from  1830  to  1840, 
^ was  five  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  the  increase  of  capital,  two  hundred  and  eleven 
million  -dollars — seventy- five  millions  more  than  the  whole  capital  of  1830.  What 
other  effect  in  our  monetary  system  could  have  been  anticipated,  when  these  statements 
are  before  us?  They  opened  at  once  a wild  field  for  excessive  credit  and  unsafe  specu- 
lation; and  how  effectually  was  it  embraced!  In  1836,  our  imports  exceeded  our  ex- 
ports sixty-one  millions.  The  banks  discover  that  they  have  extended  their  credit 
beyond  their'  available  means.  Curtailment  takes  place.  What  the  consequence  ? a 
pressure  in  1837,  and  a suspension  of  specie  payments — a resumption  in  1838.  The 
same-game  played  in  1839 — thhty-nine  (millions  imported  over  our  exports,  and  thirty- 
• four  millions  more  than  in  1838. and  another  suspension  follows.  And, in  further  elucida- 
tion of  my  views,  contrast  the  sale  of  public  lands  between  1830,  ’35,  and  ’36.  In  1830, 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  in  1 835,  fourteen  million  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  in  1836,  twenty-four  million  dollars.  Does  not  this  expose 
establish,  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil,  the  cause  of  the  present  unwholesome  and 
unsound  conditiorf  of  our  moneyed  concerns?  Does  it  not  prove  that  fictitious  bank- 
ing capital,  to  seek  employment,  encouraged  these  enormous  importations  and  wild 
speculations  in  our  public  domain.  At  one  moment  we  have  a redundancy  of  cir- 
culation, at  another  a contraction — continually  disturbing,  the  due  and  natural  course 
of  trade.  And  let  me  here  call  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  effects  which 
this  over-banking  has  had  upon  their  interests.  To  impute  your  distresses  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury  Bill,  as  the  opponents  of  the  General  Administration  contend,  cannot 
be  sustained  by  any  fair  reasoning.  They  have  no  data  by  which  they  have  arrived 
to  this  conclusion.  It  is  mere  assertion,  mere  supposition.  But  I will  show  you,  by 
data  not  to  be  overthrown,  that  the  banks,  by  their  enormous  loans  to  importers,  have 
facilitated  the  introduction  of  a large  surplus,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  Government,  of 
foreign  goods,  and  which  now  are  to  be  sold  for  what  they  will  bring,  tp  your  great  det- 
riment and  loss.  They  have  driven  you  out  of  the  market,  unless  you  come  in  and  sub- 
mit to  a wholesale  sacrifice  of  your  property.  Had  not  these  facilities  been  within  the 
reach  of  the  importers,  would  eighty-five  millions  of  foreign  goods  in  two  years  beyond 
the  exports  (and  principally  from  England)  have  been  imported  into  this  country — a supply 
far  above  the#wants  of  the  people?  And  had  not  more  been  imported  than  a wholesome 
trade  would  warrant,  would  it  not  have  left  you  in  the  market,' with  a reasonable  hope 
of  realizing  fair  sales?  Are  you  not,  by  this  excess  of  foreign  goods,  remaining  in  the 
markets  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  and  now  being  sold  at  auction,  without 
reserve,  sensibly  and  materially  affected  in  the  sale  of  your  manufactured  goods? . I 
leave  you  to  answer. 

A new  drain  (and  one  of  no  common  magnitude)  upon  the  resources  of  our  industry 
has  arisen  in  the  enormous  debt  created  by  the  different  States  of  this  Union,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvement  and  of  banking  capital.  Scarcely  freed  from  a debt  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars,  made  for  the  prosecution  of  the  late  war,  and 
the  people,  yet  warm  rejoicing  in  their  deliverance,  are  overwhelmed  with  a debt  of 
two  hundred  millions,  which  does  not  nett  two  per  cent. — a loss  of  six  millions  annually, 
at  least,  to  the  people  of  this  country,  payable  to  foreign  capitalists.  The  effects  pro- 
duced by  this  rapid  and  unexampled  creation  of  a public  debt  upon  our  monetary 
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system  and  substantial  interests  of  the  country,  are  too  manifest  to  be  any  longer  con- 
cealed. In  the  prosecution  of  my  argument,  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  do  any 
injustice  to  the  Slates;  nor  do  I doubt,  in  the  least,  their  captroility  of  meeting  their  en- 
gagements promptly  and  honestly.  But  my  object  is  to  examine  their  condition  with 
reference  to  its  effects  upon  our  monetary  system,  and  the  consequences  that  have  fol- 
lowed from  their  immense  loans. 

It  appears,  from  unquestioned  statements,  that  the  debts  contracted  by  the  different 
States,  for  banking,  canals,  railroads,  and  miscellaneous  objects,  amount  to  not  less  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  for  which  certificates  of  stocks  and  bonds  have  issued. 
These  loans  are  principally  taken  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  occasionally 
by  a few  of  the  State  banks;  and  as  soon  as  the  negotiation  has  been  closed,  the  amount 
is  credited  on  their  books  to  the  States,  and  immediately  thereupon  certificates  of  loan 
are  issued  in  their  favor.  These  certificates  soon  wend  their  way  to  Europe,  through 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  be  sold,  to  uphold  their  increased  business,  produced 
by  speculating  in  these  loans  when  they  were  without  .legitimate  means.  So  soon 
as  these  stocks  received  a shock,  confidence  in  their  solidity  was  questioned  by  the 
capitalists. of  Europe — sales  ceased,  unless  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  below 
their  par  value,  which  deprives  these 'banks  of  their  anticipated  resources.  Disap- 
pointed in  their  mean?,,  they' contract  and  oppress  their  debtors,  notwithstanding  they 
are  not  effectually  relieved.  Their  situation,  continues  imminent — bankruptcy  is  on 
their  heels — suspension  their  dernier  resort — the  whole  monetary  system  thereby  de- 
ranged, and  the  people  oppressed.  This  is  one  of  the  fatal  results  occasioned  by  the 
States  negotiating  their  loans  with  the  bank's.  Another  is,  that  they  have  given  a 
stimulus  to  excessive  importations,  demonstrated  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  exports  and  imports,  to  which  I call  your  attention. 

From  the  year  1820  to  1830,  (eleven  years,)  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
was  $37,662,959.  From  the  year  1831  to  1838,  (eight  years,)  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  was  $194,319,920. 

The  former  period  exhibits,  in  the  aggregate,  a legitimate  business ; the  latter  an 
overturning  of  the  fair  operations  of  trade.  The  difference  of  the  imports,  in  these 
two  periods,  is  in  favor  of  the  latter  $156,656,961.  No  less  surprising  is  the  fact  that 
during  the  same  time,  when,  upon  the  fair  principles  of  trade,  our  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  should  have  exceeded,  from  1831  to  1838,  those  from  1820  to  1830,  the  very 
reverse  is  the  truth. 

From  1821  to  1831,  excess  of  exports  of  gold  and  silver,  $3,497,000.  From  1832 
to  1838,  excess  of  imports  of  gold  and  silver,  $55,054,158. 

To  what  conclusions,  from  this  extraordinary  statement  of  facts,  must  we  arrive? 
We  are  irresistibly  compelled  to  attribute,  in  a great  degree,  thederanged  and  unsound 
state  of  our  monetary  system,  the  oppression  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests,  and  the  immense  increase  of  importations,  for  the  last  eight  years,  over  our 
exports,  to  excessive  banking  at  home,  in  connection  with  the  vast  State  loans  con- 
tracted in  Europe.  * 

In  Conclusion,  did  time  permit,  I should  feel  myself  justified  in  noticing  the  attacks 
made  by  honorable  gentlemen  upon  Ex-B resident  Jackson,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  his  country’s  service;  but  shall  content  myself  by  merely  observing  that  his 
name  and  actions  have  become  part  of  his  country’s  history;  and  when  the  aged  patriot 
shall  have  ended  his  earthly  career,  and  the  green  sod  of  the  valley  covers  his  bones, 
then  even  party  asperity  will  admit  his  virtues,  and  posterity  will  venerate  his  great 
name.  And  the  present  Executive,  “ following. in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  prede*- 
cessor,”  will,  for  his  prudent,  wise,  and  energetic  administration  of  the  Government, 
receive  the  unwavering  support  of  his  Democratic  fellow-citizens,  who  have  nailed 
their  banner  at  the  mast  head,  and  spread  it  to  the  breeze,  on  which  is  inscribed,  in 
large  and  bright  letters— AN  INDEPENDENT  TREASURY— A SEPARA- 
TION OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  FROM  BANKS. 


